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EDITORIAL NOTES 
AMONG THE New Booxs 


One of the most helpful books for those interested in the cause 
of Christian education which has recently come to the desk of 
the editor is A Christian Educator, which is in a sense a biog- 
raphy of the late President John Knox Montgomery, of Mus- 
kingum College. The book is written by his old friend, Dr. R. J. 
Miller of The United Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Bible School Work. No one can read this book without being 
impressed with the great work which this great man did and 
without appreciating afresh the deep significance of the essen- 
tially human elements in Christian education. 


Eventide Memories by Joseph R. Harker is good reading 
matter. It ought to be read by every college official and Board 
member in the country. To read it is to make an investment 
that is sure to bring in handsome dividends—of humility, faith, 
courage, invincible determination. 

One is reminded of the artist who answered the question how 
he mixed his paints—‘‘The chief ingredient is brains.’’ Dr. 
Harker built a college from an uncertain foundation to a stand- 
ard institution of the first rank by mixing hope and faith and 
love and friendship and sweat. It took him thirty years to 
realize his dreams, but they were all realized. It is a unique 
record. The story of it will help many a perplexed college 
president over the present hump in the road. 


The Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
evidently believes in doing a thing right while they are at it. 
The Liberal Arts College is a work they may well be proud of— 
not only as to contents, for it probably represents the high water 
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mark of surveys of a group of colleges, but as to the beauty and 
readability of the book itself. The publishers are the University 
of Chicago Press. 

In the ‘‘Foreword”’ to this 715 page report based upon sur- 
veys of thirty-five colleges related to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the surveyors, Messrs. Floyd W. Reeves, John Dale 
Russell, H. C. Gregg, A. J. Brumbaugh, and L. EH. Blauch, say: 


The members of the Commission on Survey have given 
very generously of their time and counsel to the furtherance 
of this project. . . . Especially valuable have been the criti- 
cisms of the secretary of the Commission, Dr. J. P. Mac- 
Millan, who gave unsparingly of his time and energy in 
cooperating with the survey staff. His knowledge of the 
general problems of American higher education and his in- 
timate acquaintance with the educational policies of the 
denomination have been of great benefit to the survey. 


President Daniel L. Marsh has published a very interesting 
thirty page pamphlet on The Founders of Boston University, the 
data in which were used by him as the Founders’ Day Address 
for 1932. 


The latest books of which Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony is the 
editor are entitled Trusts and Trusteeships and Philanthropy 
for the Future. These small volumes present a long-range look 
at economic policies in the field of charity. They are a splendid 
addition to the long series of helpful documents on financial 
and fiduciary matters for which Dr. Anthony is chiefly respon- 
sible. 


De Paul University issues the Journal of Religious Instruction, 
which is devoted to religious education in institutions under 
Catholic auspices. An interesting article is by Reverend Ferdi- 
nand G. Falque of the College of St. Thomas on ‘‘The Catholic 
College Administration and the Problem of Religious Training.”’ 


Frederick E. Udlock, A.B., Centre College, has written a dis- 
sertation, as a candidate for the degree of Master of Religious 
Education in the Biblical Seminary in New York, on ‘‘The Cur- 
ricula of Religion in Representative Denominational Colleges in 
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the United States.’? The Curistian Epucation HANDBOOK FOR 
1931 is taken as the basis for selecting the denominations and 
the colleges included in the study. On this basis the denomina- 
tions represented are Congregational, Disciples, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Northern Baptist, Presby- 
terian U. S. A., Presbyterian U. S., United Lutheran. In the 
“*Conclusion’’ he says: 


Representatives of the Church Education Boards or So- 
cieties of twenty-three denominations are members of this 
Council, as well as a number of corresponding members. 
One of the twelve purposes of this organization is stated 
thus: ‘The Council in cooperation with the Association of 
American Colleges works for the improvement of every 
phase of liberal education on the college level.’ This organi- 
zation published pamphlets and books pertinent to college 
life. It publishes nine issues of the magazine, CHRISTIAN 
Epucation, annually, and the HAanpBook oF CHRISTIAN 
EpUCATION every three years. It is concerned with the 
academic study of religion in church colleges. Other na- 
tional organizations also emphasize this division of the col- 
lege curriculum. With such organizations stressing this 
phase of religion and education, it can be said with cer- 
tainty that religion commands a prominent position in 
present-day higher education and that it will increase in 
importance. 


THe RADIO IN EDUCATION 


The National Committee on Education by Radio, representing 
nine important educational associations, supports the Fess bill 
to increase the number of programs devoted to strictly cultural 
subjects. Broadcasts are being given by the University groups 
and the educational: institutions. On the other hand, the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in Education, financed by 
the Carnegie Corporation and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
headed by Dr. Robert A. Millikan, sponsors educational programs 
given by the commercial broadcasters and is doing much to 
broaden the scope and raise the standard of this new form of 
university extension. 
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Couuece Mergers, 1932 

For many a hard-pressed small college, the best solution of 
its financial problems is through merger with an institution of 
similar program and objectives. Announcement has recently 
been made by the President for and in behalf of the Board of 
Trustees of Doane College, that on April 8, 1932, the two Boards 
voted to perpetuate Tabor College, Iowa, in Doane College, 
Crete, Nebraska. The records have been transferred to Doane 
College. 

Ozark Wesleyan College at Carthage, Missouri, will transfer 
her educational program to Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, 
this month. Under this arrangement Baker becomes the official 
Methodist college not alone for the territory of the Kansas Con- 
ference but also for most of the state of Missouri. More than a 
year ago Baker was made the official Methodist college for all 
of Missouri north of the Missouri river. Baker will carry for- 
ward the educational program of Ozark Wesleyan and preserve 
the records of the college but assumes no obligation for indebted- 
ness or liabilities of that college. 

On May 5 the trustees of Mt. Morris College, Mount Morris, 
Ill., formally voted to merge that institution with Manchester 
College, North Manchester, Ind. The present action relates to 
the academic part of the institution only—credits, records, 
alumni, etc. The present trustee body will continue to hold all 
assets until all indebtedness shall have been paid. Distribution 
of assets and church territory will be considered at a later time. 
Both colleges are affiliated with the Church of the Brethren. 

The reunion of Palmer College graduates and friends at 
Defiance, Ohio, deserves special mention in that Defiance has 
become the custodian of all the important documents, library, 
student records, etc., that were transferred to Defiance last year. 
The reunion will help to perpetuate the spirit of Palmer College 
in Defiance. 


OPPORTUNITIES FoR Youna MEN 
Captain Robert Dollar was One of Us! He was an earnest 
member of the Presbyterian Church and president of the Board 
of Trustees of San Francisco Theological Seminary. Captain 
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Dollar contracted a cold which developed into pneumonia, while 
keeping an appointment on a Sunday school occasion. Here is 
his life work by decades as he once outlined it: 

1-10 Years—Helped mother. 

10-20 Years—Bought farm for father. 

20-30 Years—Rose from chore boy to lumber camp owner. 

30-40 Years—Extended lumber business. 

40-50 Years—Found new lumber markets. 

50-60 Years—Added shipping to lumber business. 

- 60-70 Years—Developed shipping and foreign trade. 

70-80 Years—Developed shipping in Far East. 

80-86 Years—Hstablished greatest American passenger and 

freight fleet. 

Captain Dollar recently wrote the American Bible Society, of 
which he was a vice-president : 

For the past sixty years every morning before breakfast 

I have read part of a chapter in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. By commencing the day with the reading of my 
Bible I find it gives me much valuable information and in- 
spiration which is past my power to express. The older I 
become—and I am past my eighty-seventh year—the more 
benefit do I derive from this habit of reading from chapters 
of the Bible each morning, not alone from a spiritual stand- 
point but from a commercial one as well, as I find it of great 
help in my business. 

There is a Bible in every room of the big fleet of Dollar Line 
passenger steamers, placed there by Captain Dollar. In addition 
to this on each of the trans-Pacific liners and round-the-world 
boats a supply of Chinese Bibles has been placed to meet the 
need of Chinese passengers, cabin boys and waiters. These books 
were selected with a view to providing whichever dialect or 
language form would be most readily understood. 


Bishop John M. Moore, of Dallas, Texas, made one of the out- 
standing addresses at Cincinnati. In speaking of Christian edu- 
eation he said that it is impossible to have Christian education 
without having education to begin with. He intimated that 
some church colleges might be long on Christianity but short on 
education. He made a plea for high educational standards in 
our church colleges.—Walter L. Lingle in the Christian Observer. 
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AN HISTORICAL RELIGIOUS EVENT 
RAYMOND H. LEACH 


An historical event in religious progress was the dedication of 
the Religious Conference Building at the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, March 30, 1932. It was the culmination of 
years of planning, working and organizing by representatives of 
the three great faiths in an ambitious movement to unify re- 
ligious effort and build a center for the equal use of all students 
where harmoniously they might discuss their points of contact 
and differences and learn how to promote the ideals they hold 
in common. The ceremony marked a departure from the too 
long prevalent idea that one school of faith must antagonize 
other schools of faith. 

Taking part in this dedication program were prominent Jew- 
ish, Roman Catholic and Protestant leaders and laymen— 
Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin, Dr. 
Walter C. Buckner, President Robert Gordon Sproul, Provost 
Ernest Carroll Moore, Bishop John J. Cantwell, Cecil B. de Mille, 
Thomas St. Clair Evans and others. 

The building is of a beautiful mission type of architecture, the 
first unit costing about $50,000 and providing equipment for 
the representatives of the various denominations who are now 
working in the university with student groups and for other 
student clubs that may be organized in the future. Cecil B. 
de Mille, Chairman of the Building Committee, in presenting the 
keys of the building said of the movement, ‘‘It is the greatest 
the world has ever seen, because it is designed to heal the ghastly 
wound of religious intolerance from which the human race has 
suffered for more than a thousand years. I would rather have 
my name connected with this building than to have it in West- 
minster Abbey.’’ 

One of the interesting features of the dedication was the in- 
troduction of representatives of the student religious groups— 
Baptist, Catholic, Congregational, Disciple, Episcopal, Jewish, 
Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Y. M. C. Als YiWis GaGa 
Each group presented books as gifts to the religious center 
library. In this act Provost Moore, of the University, saw the 
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spirit of the religious center itself. “*Books,’’ said he, ‘‘about 
which wars have been fought and here they bring them and pile 
them together.’ 

In the evening a public meeting was held sponsored by the 
University on the subject ‘‘State Education and Religion.’’ It 
dealt with the place of religion in the education of university 
students and how this element in education can be obtained in 
state universities without violating the American idea of separa- 
tion of church and state. President Robert Gordon Sproul, of 
the University of California, presided at the meeting. 

Some significant statements made by speakers were: ‘‘Of all 
God’s gifts, the most valuable is a kindly tolerance for those with 
whom we come in contact; in a conference like this we promote 
the kindly spirit’’—Archbishop Hanna; ‘‘This is not a building 
but an idea, not a mere pile of bricks and stones; but where we 
find something new under the sun, where a new page is turned, 
a new era is about to begin’’—Rabbi Magnin. President Sproul 
said, ‘If we give up religion we might as well close our doors. 
This movement is one of our hopeful signs of making the world 
a brotherhood through religious cooperation.’’ 


The Department of Social Service of the National Council and 
the Department of Social Service of the Diocese of Southern 
Ohio, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, whose remarkable 
summer school sessions for student candidates for the ministry 
were set forth in an issue of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION some time 
ago, announce the tenth session of this school for the summer of 
1932. The sessions as usual will be held at Cincinnati. Co- 
operating with this school are Cincinnati Department of Public 
Welfare, Cincinnati Council of Social Agencies, Cincinnati and. 
Hamilton County Courts, Catholic Charities, United Jewish 
Social Agencies, Salvation Army, Cincinnati City Mission, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools (Problem Children), Longview Hospital 
for the Mentally Ill, Cincinnati General Hospital, Children’s 
Hospital, ete. 
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EMPHASIS WHERE EMPHASIS IS DUE 


THOMAS 8, GATES 
President of the University of Pennsylvania 


I have said that the responsibility for physical education and 
athletics at a college rests directly upon the administrative head. 
I believe, in all sincerity, that another important, perhaps the 
most important, character-building agency of our civilization, 
namely, the spiritual development of our students, is equally the 
responsibility of the university and its administrative heads. 
This is at present, I fear, a link in our chain which sorely needs 
mending. 

The fundamental purpose of the early colleges in this country 
was the training of men for the ministry. Certainly then and 
as they developed later, our early colleges took it as their pur- 
pose to combine learning with spirituality and religion. With 
the growth of the movement in the direction of making our 
educational institutions non-sectarian and the trend toward 
liberality, of thinking, there was necessarily a spiritual loss in- 
volved. We seem now to have come to the point where educa- 
tional institutions, located in metropolitan districts where prob- 
lems are complicated and campus life less significant, in effect, 
disavow responsibility for the religious instruction of their stu- 
dents. That task they are content to leave to the family or the 
church, or to outside agencies to struggle with as best they can. 

But in that disavowal I think we are merely rationalizing after 
the fact. In my opinion when two million parents of American 
youth entrust to us one million of their sons and daughters, they 
are placing upon us a very grave responsibility. We are, for 
four years, to occupy the place of the father of these boys and 
girls. I do not believe that their real parents in turning over 
this grave trust say to us, ‘‘Take our sons and our daughters. 
Give them an education which will consist of the amassing of a 
certain body of worldly knowledge and an ability to think. We 
hold you to no accountability for their spiritual welfare.’’ I do 
not believe that. I believe that this side of the training of the 
student is definitely a part of our responsibility. Further than - 
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that I believe that at the present time some of us are doing very 
little about it. I do not believe that we can leave this task to 
the churches or to other agencies off the campus, no matter how 
earnest and sincere their work may be. It is definitely a part 
of the task that we should directly undertake in training the 
student for life, and I for one propose that the University over 
which I have the honor to preside should look toward some con- 
structive steps in the direction of this opportunity for i improving 
the work we are attempting to do. 

Many of you men who have the responsibility of leadership of 
campuses in detached locations or campuses benefiting from 
denominational inspiration have had to grapple with this ques- 
tion and have met it successfully. We in the larger areas with 
the complications of congested life and with campuses of varying 
groups would do well to learn what we can from your example. 
There is a road back to first principles which you have pursued 
and from which perhaps we have deviated. That road, I believe, 
we should follow. It is the definite responsibility of the large 
university, despite the magnitude of the problem, at least to do 
its very best to emphasize the spiritual values. What type of 
young man and young woman can we send forth into the world 
who lacks this background? How can we supply that framework 
of character better than by ourselves emphasizing in every pos- 
sible way our faith and belief in its value? 

By inaction before such a problem the wrong impression goes 
abroad. By action at least emphasis can be placed where 
emphasis is due with the possibility of weaving into the growing 
youth the finer things of life which are really worth while and 
significant. For some of us in these larger fields perhaps the 
way is easy; for some, more difficult. But we could do no less, 
in my judgment, than to make this the keynote of the type of 
education we offer by having upon our staff a personality devot- 
ing his entire time to the spiritual interests of students just as 
we have educators devoting time to their intellectual develop- 
ment. If college life means anything to young men or young 
women, it should mean that they leave its training stronger in 
spiritual values, regardless of their denominational adherence 
where they have one, and supplied by such a relationship if they 
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have not. In no other way can we fully train better engineers 
or doctors or lawyers or business men or teachers than to make 
them better servants of their fellow men, and to be better 
servants they must understand the significance of worship and 
have developed within their souls a higher feeling for the verities 
of life. 

One may well wonder in these changing times whether part of 
the difficulty under which the world is laboring is not attribut- 
able to a lessening in the appreciation of the values which our 
forefathers taught us were really important. If it is our belief 
that, when we place the stamp of a liberal education upon our 
product, we should include in the requirement for that stamp 
some appreciation of the fine arts, of music, of literature, and of 
history, then it seems to me entirely illogical that we should be 
content to turn forth students blind on the even more eternal 
values of piety and faith and thus deprive these men and women 
of the satisfaction and the pleasure which will come to them 
from a solid philosophy grounded in definite beliefs and a 
vigorous sense of moral values. Eaztract from Report of the 
Commission on College Athletics, Association of American Col- 
leges, 1932.* 


President James M. Wood, Stephens College, Missouri, reports 
that the suggestions of ‘‘a thousand alumnae of ninety-five col- 
leges, living in thirty-seven states, yielded seven basic groups of 
activities which were assumed to be common to all women, and 
which were accepted as the required subjects of Stephens Col- 
lege. With the specific homemaking field thus ruled out, the 
seven are: Physical health, mental health, communication, 
esthetic appreciation, social, economic and political situations, 
morals and religion, and efficient consumption.’’ 


President Harvey N. Davis, Stevens Institute of Technology: 
**Tt will no longer be worth $3,400 a year to a man to have had a 
college education. But this will not mean it will no longer pay 
to go to college, because more and more young people will do so 
merely for the increased enjoyment they will get out of life 
afterward.’’ 


* For full report see BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 1, March, 1932, p. 103. 
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WORSHIP THROUGH RELATIONSHIPS 


WILLIAM HARRISON POWERS 
Dean of Hendricks Chapel, Syracuse University 


The exercise of the spirit of worship in religious assemblies is 
well known and widely practiced. Worship in private devotion, 
while not so widely practiced, is sufficiently known to need little 
emphasis. But the worship of God through human relationships 
affords not only an interesting field for study but a too little used 
avenue of human expression. 

In the very nature of the case we cannot worship God with- 
out the sense of relationship and the attendant moral implica- 
tions and responsibilities. Immediately you think of God as 
a person, you put yourself in a place where you are compelled to 
think of the privileges and obligations which such a relationship 
involves. The logically inevitable concomitant of the worship 
of God in normal relationship is the same carried over into 
human relationships. In a very true spiritual sense things 
equal to the same things are equal to each other. If you and I 
worship the same God as our Father, then we must be brothers. 
It is as compelling as it is interesting to see what this type of 
worship involves and what it can produce in the realm of moral 
and spiritual value. 

As one who is constantly sharing this form of worship with 
college students permit me to develop this thought. In the first 
place, this whole matter of tolerance and cooperation between 
races and religions is a matter of having as a spiritual value a 
profound reverence for human personality as such, regardless of 
race, color or religion. We Christians have been woefully lack- 
ing in this form of worship. Some time ago something occurred 
which will illustrate how ecreedally exact and morally warped 
it is possible to be at the same time. Nineteen girls lived in a 
college dormitory. Thirteen were Christians (so called), and 
six were Jewish. There developed early one winter one of those 
interesting spontaneous discussion groups on religious problems. 
There was no older guide or listener in the group. Finally, 
after weeks of discussion the Christians in the group, almost by 
majority vote, decided that the most important religious conclu- 
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sion is belief in the divinity of Jesus. The love, tolerance and 
sympathetic understanding of the human Jesus seemed to have 
little place in the discussion. To show that the group had been 
reasoning and not worshipping is clearly proven when we note 
that later in the same winter a house sleigh-ride party was put 
on from which the six Jewish girls were excluded. Of course, 
there are many illustrations in that particular college of the 
opposite. The point is that in cases of real tolerance true wor- 
ship is reached not by theological hair splitting but by a sincere 
reverence for personality. 

The religious worker with young people should be discovering 
in these days that many easily diagnosed mental abnormalities 
are not only of moral or religious origin but that they can be 
cured only as there is established a worship relationship by 
someone who knows moral and spiritual ills, one who can bring 
back to the victim of mental disturbance the consciousness of 
the love of God. JI remember being called once, just to give a 
bit of comfort to a girl who appeared to be clearly psychopathic. 
In fact, it was felt that she was approaching the mental stage 
of a catatonic mute. I was told by the physician that the cause 
of the difficulty had been the recent tragic death of a boy friend 
in an automobile accident. What I soon learned in an interview 
was that this tragic event had been but the last explosion that 
blew the cork out of the bottle. I use the bottle figure because 
the real difficulty was the suppression for three years of the 
effects of serious conflicts between her ripening knowledge and 
her traditional and inherited religious experience. As soon as 
I learned that no one had ever helped her to adjust her previous 
religious equipment with her later findings in psychology, 
sociology and the pure sciences, we began the process of un- 
raveling the tangle and instituting a process of readjustment and 
coordination. The result was all that could be desired. This is 
what I call worship through relationship in the field of intel- 
lectual confusions. 

By the same token the religious worker with young people 
must establish the worship of relationship for the cure of moral 
difficulties. For example, a fine young man, a senior in engineer- 
ing, comes into my office to tell me that life has gone stale. 
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Something is the matter with him, he knows, because he has lost 
interest in study or passing his examinations, in his social life 
and just about everything. He has had good marks; he has one 
semester to go in a five year course. Through his father’s in- 
fluence he has a splendid position waiting for him. What is the 
matter? Here is an opportunity for a splendid series of periods 
of worship through relationship. We begin the process. Slowly 
but surely it begins to dawn upon him that he needs just what 
Jesus had and what the rich young ruler who came to Jesus 
lacked,—namely, a new interest in other people and response to 
the challenge to use his life in helping others. And now when 
I look down from the chapel pulpit and see in that sea of faces 
one that literally glows and gleams with a new found joy and 
unselfish motivation, I say, ‘‘ Well, he never could worship this 
way today but for the worship through relationship that he and 
I established together in the less worshipful atmosphere of my 
office. ”’ 

Worship through relationship has one other value to produce 
that is still greatly needed. We still need in the world men and 
women who choose religious service as a life work. Where shall 
they be found? Where else than in worship through relation- 
ship? A few days ago a great strapping fellow came into my 
office, almost literally fell into the chair and in a voice choked 
with emotion said, ‘‘ Well, I can’t stand it any longer; I must 
do it.?? Upon my inquiring just what he meant he said, ‘‘I 
must quit my course and prepare myself for some kind of re- 
ligious work.’’ Now, whenever a boy comes to tell me he thinks 
he is called to religious work the first thing I do is to ask him 
what grades he is getting. Unfortunately, there is still a little 
hangover of the idea that if you can’t do anything else you can 
preach, and occasionally a student who is flunking his science 
or some other course thinks to prepare for the ministry would 
offer less difficulties than to go into one of the other professions. 
He is mistaken. It takes brains to be a religious leader today. 
But when I checked with this boy, I found that his grades were 
very high in the State College of Forestry where he is enrolled. 
Well, we worked it through and are both convinced that this 
urge which he has suppressed since a beginner in high school is 
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the right lead and must be reckoned with in his life. Then one 
day later when I learned that a beautiful mother and a father 
who was a minister, now both gone, had been his early partners 
in the worship through relationship, I knew that again this type 
of worship had succeeded. 

What a rich field we have in this form of worship as it is 
established and maintained by parent and child, teacher and 
student, religious counselor and those with whom he works! 
What golden treasures lie hidden in its use! What moral and 
spiritual values its practice yields! The elimination of group 
misunderstanding, hatreds and strife through reverence for per- 
sonality achieved in this kind of worship; intellectual and moral 
problems disintegrating and disappearing as through the expe- 
rience of worship in relationship the integration of personality 
is achieved ; lives of selfishness melting into lives of service: these 
and many other values will come as we add to our public worship 
and private personal devotions this supremely worthful form of 
true worship. 


Dean Ogan, of Muskingum College continues to issue his re- 
markable Facutty News BuuuetTin. Members of the faculty by 
the score are engaged in various forms of experimentation and 
appraisal, in written and spoken contributions, in faculty educa- 
tional programs and in modifying the technique of procedure 
at Muskingum College. 


President Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Maine, 
remarks that: ‘‘Twenty-five years ago virtually all the small col- 
leges were doing their best to become large, and today all the 
large colleges seem to be doing their best to become small.’’ 


President William Allan Neilson, of Smith College, in his 
book, The Roads to Knowledge: ‘‘ Effectiveness in work, in citi- 
zenship and in the enjoyment of life depends upon the per- 
sistence of the effort to grow in breadth and depth and to bring 
more and more of the universe within the scope of an individual 
organized thinking.’’ 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE INTERVIEW* 


A. J. BRUMBAUGH 
Dean of Students in the College, The University of Chicago 


In an attic in northeastern Ohio, among a collection of dust 
covered books is one entitled The Complete Letter Writer. It 
was acquired by a high school youth in his middle teens who 
wished to write to the object of his adolescent admiration and 
devotion the kind of letter which had never been mentioned in 
any language or composition course. The enamored youth read 
with eager anticipation each proposed form of love letter but 
none fitted his case. He finally came to the conclusion that, in 
content, love letters must grow out of a specific situation; that 
only with respect to matters: of conventional form can any 
prescription be given in advance. 

The same individual who, a quarter of a century ago, sought 
for a ready-made technique for writing love letters, is asked to- 
day to present a technique for the interview. The conclusions 
reached regarding this subject are basically the same as those 
arrived at regarding love letters. To endeavor to conduct an 
interview according to a ready-made procedure will render the 
interview as uninteresting, insipid, stereotyped, and ineffective 
as is the love letter which has been borrowed from a manual. 

The most that can be done in this discussion is to indicate cer- 
tain factors which influence the effectiveness of an interview; to 
suggest a few guiding principles which may prove helpful; and 
to summarize certain practical aids which may make for pre- 
cision and economy. 

The term interview implies an exchange of views, and there- 
fore suggests a situation in which two or more individuals meet 
for the purpose of each benefiting by the view-point of the other. 
It involves the meeting of personalities. The personalities of 
those engaged in the interview constitute, then, the first condi- 
tioning factor. Social psychologists have attempted various 
analyses of personality. To review these various analyses would 
be beside the point of this paper. Very briefly, the most im- 
portant factors are: keenness of intellect, wit and insight; depth 

* A paper before the Conference of Church Workers in Universities of 


the North Central Region, Chicago, December 29, 1931. 
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and breadth of emotions; quickness and accuracy of motor re- 
sponse; distinct types of self-expression, such as introversion, 
extraversion, expansiveness, or reclusiveness; and social adapt- 
ability. These factors occurring in varying combinations and 
in different degrees are basic in personality. 

When personalities clash little progress can be made in any 
direction in an interview; when they ‘‘click’’ the stage is set for 
cooperative procedure. In the words of a student who came into 
my office just after an interview in which personalities had 
clashed: ‘‘There are some people to whom one can talk, there 
are others who irritate one to distraction.’’ Of course, any one 
who interviews students knows that the same may be said of 
them. Much of the success of an interview depends, therefore, 
upon the ability of him who directs it to sense the effect of his 
personality upon those who seek the interview and the ability 
to understand the quirks and peculiarities of individual per- 
sonalities. He must know whom to soothe with a bit of sym- 
pathy, whom to arouse with the whip of reproof or sarcasm, whom 
to encourage with an expression of confidence. He must know 
when to assume the role of a listener, of a father confessor, or 
of a parent, and when to play the dominant role of a dictator. 
In a word, personality is the first important factor which condi- 
tions the success of an interview, and he who directs an inter- 
view must be enough of a psychologist to take this factor into 
account. 

The second conditioning factor is the occasion which gives rise 
to the interview. Physicians, lawyers, educators, business men, 
social workers, journalists, as well as directors of religious work, 
employ interviews very extensively. The occasion for an inter- 
view with a physician is, as a rule, a problem of poor health with 
a view to finding the cause and then a remedy. The occasion for 
an interview with a lawyer is usually a problem which involves 
an interpretation of law with respect to a specific situation. In- 
terviews do not take place on general principles, they arise out 
of specific needs of some kind. It makes a great difference, how- 
ever, whether the need is actually felt by the one who is inter- 
viewed. ‘To be specific, in our interviews with students, we fre- 
quently summon them into the office to discuss with them their 
unsatisfactory progress in their courses. The need of an inter- 
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view on such an occasion is felt much more keenly by the director 
of the interview than by the student. On the other hand, stu- 
dents often come into the office of their advisors of their own 
accord to say that they are not getting along well and to ask for 
help. The occasion for the interview will influence the attitude 
of the one interviewed and will accordingly affect both the pro- 
cedure to be employed and the results which may be obtained. It 
may be fair to assume in this connection that directors of 
religious work in universities will enter into their interviews at 
the request of students who find themselves in situations in which 
they actually need counsel. The specific issues which may occa- 
sion such interviews cannot be listed-in detail here, but among 
them will certainly be religious doubts and perplexities, an in- 
adequate philosophy of life, choice of a life work, despondency 
and discouragement, love affairs, and marital problems. 

Third, the time and place of an interview are factors to be . 
considered. Sometimes an interview follows so closely upon the 
occasion which has given rise to it that it is difficult to consider 
all of the factors involved dispassionately and in their true per- 
spective. In such a case, it may be well to postpone consideration 
of the facts until a later time. On the other hand, the situation 
may be such that immediate consideration of a problem is urgent 
in order to prevent disaster which may result from delay. 
Again, time is an important factor from the standpoint of the 
program of the director of the interview. The close of a busy 
day, when he is physically tired, and when social events for the 
evening are demanding consideration, is not the time in which 
to consider problems demanding weighty deliberation unless 
there be an emergency. 

It has already been stated that the place of an interview is to 
be considered in planning it. When a student is met in his 
home, his room, or some other place selected by him, the director 
of the interview is in fact his guest. Vzce versa, when an indi- 
vidual calls at the office or home of the director he becomes the 
guest. The whole psychology of the relationship of the parties 
involved is, therefore, affected by the place. When students are 
the guests of the director, as is most generally the case, the en- 
vironment should be congenial. A desk cluttered with papers 
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suggesting overwork; straight, uncushioned, uncomfortable 
chairs; a glare of light; or constant interruptions either by tele- 
phone or by persons coming and going, do not make for con- 
geniality or comfort. 

Assuming now, that the factors conditioning the effectiveness 
of the interview are favorable, we may consider certain funda- 
mental principles involved in the procedure. From the 
psychological standpoint there is a close analogy between the 
interview and certain forms of public address. There must be, 
first of all, an introduction in which a state of rapport is estab- 
lished between the individuals involved. At a first meeting this 
may require some time. It may involve a tactful exploration of 
mutual interests, of family background, of plans and objectives, 
and other similar facts. When the parties to the interview are 
well acquainted a friendly word of greeting may be sufficient. 

In most institutions there is a wealth of information avail- 
able concerning students which is used very little. For example, 
the applications for admission, which are filed by students, are 
being made more comprehensive in content. Likewise, the files 
of academic advisors to students, if they are well kept, should be 
a valuable source of information and should be open to those who 
deal with students, provided of course that the information shall 
be used properly. All such information should be fully utilized 
in gaining a background for further procedure. 

The second phase of the procedure may be characterized as the 
developmental stage. This involves getting at the real issue or 
purpose of the interview. Be it noted that this is not as easy as 
it may appear. First, there is a tendency to confuse the 
symptoms with the real situation. Often the real problem con- 
fronting an individual is veiled by some secondary issue which is 
presented for consideration. Not long ago a student who came 
into my office to discuss his insecure academic standing, told me 
of limited finances which prevented his taking sufficient food to 
keep him in condition to work. In order to avoid the effects of 
hunger he slept long hours and often missed classes as a con- 
sequence. A long conference developed the fact that the real 
problem was a love affair. This man was head-over-heels in love 
with a girl in his home city. His financial status would not per- 
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mit him to marry until he completed his work for a degree. The 
consequence was that he spent long hours in day-dreaming, as 
a refuge from reality. This was the real factor underlying his 
unsatisfactory work. 

In another instance a young woman, a trained nurse, began 
working on a kindergarten training course. She sought occa- 
sional interviews concerning her work, which was not progressing 
well. After several quarters she left the University because of 
a nervous breakdown. Six months in the Ozarks seemed to fit 
her for action. Shortly after her return to the University she 
left again presumably because of the recurrence of her health 
problem. A short time ago I received a letter from her written 
in California. She wrote to explain that her problem of adjust- 
ment was in reality due to the fact that before coming to the Uni- 
versity she had been married and divorced. Since leaving the 
last time she and her former husband have come to a better under- 
standing and are remarried. All the advice which I had given 
regarding the improvement of study habits, the budgeting of 
time, the maintenance of a right mental attitude, as well as the 
advice which had been given her by the Health Service, was of 
no avail. Hers was a more deep seated problem which none of 
us had discovered. 

These cases have been cited merely to illustrate the necessity 
of differentiating between symptoms and the real problem. In 
other words, get all of the facts in the situation before making a 
generalization or proceeding to a remedy. 

The necessity of getting all of the facts related to a given 
problem is emphasized further by the demonstrated unreliability 
of the interview itself. In a study made by Clark at North- 
western University, it was found that two persons having 
previously agreed upon the techniques to be employed, and hav- 
ing frequently compared procedures, still differed quite markedly 
in the data which they secured and the conclusions which they 
reached through personal interviews. The subjective element, 
or personal equation, is inevitably large and must be offset as 
far as possible by getting at all of the facts in a given case. In 
some instances the facts can be gotten very directly and quickly, 
in others time may be required. If the real issue involved is a 
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point on which the person being interviewed is sensitive, care 
must be exercised to avoid irritation or an emotional inhibition 
which will defeat the whole purpose of the interview. 

When once the real issue giving rise to the interview has been 
defined and all of the pertinent facts have been assembled, the 
next step in its development becomes clear. The solution to the 
situation must be sought. This will generally involve the clear 
definition of alternatives and the decision upon a final course of 
action. This may be designated in terms of our analogy as the 
climax of the interview. 

In the last analysis, the effectiveness of the interview must 
be judged by the adjustments which ensue. Merely to arrive 
at alternatives and to decide upon a course of action means noth- 
ing unless the approved course of action is pursued as a conse- 
quence. The assurance of the achievement of the desired end 
will often demand some actual motivation; most generally it will 
eall for occasional subsequent interviews. 

Quite obviously, all that I have done thus far has been to 
analyze what usually happens in an interview in order that the 
whole procedure may be viewed more critically and imperson- 
ally. After all, interviewing, like teaching, is an art. One may 
be thoroughly informed regarding the psychological factors and 
the general principles of procedure and yet lack that sense of 
perspective and fineness of discrimination which make for effec- 
tive results. 

As a final section of this discussion, attention is called to cer- 
tain practical aids in interviewing. First, it is advisable to 
terminate an interview as soon as it becomes apparent that 
further progress cannot be made. This might have been sug- 
gested in the preceding section dealing with procedures but it 
seems more appropriate to introduce it here. So often inter- 
views are needlessly prolonged with a resultant loss of time and 
energy for all concerned. That is to say, directors of interviews, 
like ministers in the pulpit, often pass a number of good stop- 
ping places but they just don’t know how to stop. It may be 
necessary to make an appointment for a later continuation of 
the interview, or it may be necessary only to summarize the 
progress which has been made and to point out the fact that the 
field under consideration has been covered. 
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Second, a student may be aided in defining and analyzing his 
own problem by the use of a written statement. In our office 
procedure in the college we have used a printed self-analysis 
blank upon which students indicate the degree to which various 
factors affect their progress in their university work. Workers 
in the field of religion would probably find it difficult and im- 
practical to employ a procedure as formalized as this. They 
might, however, find it helpful at times to ask students to write 
detailed statements of their problems. The very process of 
writing creates an analytical attitude and brings the problem 
into sharp relief. Moreover, a written record of the progress 
made from time to time becomes a source of information to the 
advisor and of motivation to the advised. 

Third, the director of the interview himself should keep an 
accurate written record of each conference. Such a record be- 
comes a means of quickly recalling what has preceded in a given 
case and is a means of verification of previous statements in case 
a difference of opinion should arise as to what has been said or 
promised. It is quite inadvisable to make notes or memoranda 
in the presence of the one interviewed. The memorandum 
should be made, however, immediately following an interview 
rather than at the close of the day. I have found on a number 
of occasions, when heavily pressed for time, that postponement 
of the record of an interview inevitably results in loss of detail 
and in certain inaccuracies owing to the confusion of various 
eases. In the matter of accuracy of records the medical profes- 
sion has set us an example worthy of imitation. 

Fourth, use should be made of standardized tests and forms 
in so far as they are applicable. General aptitude tests, voca- 
tional interest blanks, attitude tests, and placement tests may 
each or all afford information which has a definite bearing upon 
a problem under consideration. Very few of these tests have 
been perfected to a high degree of reliability but most of them 
will provide important collateral information. 

Fifth, some student advisors advocate the use of an outline in 
which key questions are already formulated. There is an ad- 
vantage in using such a form in that it prevents the oversight 
of any major point which should be given consideration. On 
the other hand, there is also a serious danger of the interview 
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becoming a stereotyped and formalized interrogation instead of 
a real interview. Indeed, much thought should be given to the 
formulation of significant questions but their application to a 
given situation should be determined by the factors in the situa- 
tion. 

Finally, may I emphasize the fact that no single individual 
is able to advise competently regarding every problem which 
may be brought to him. Every one who deals with people in 
an advisory relationship should, therefore, inform himself re- 
garding other sources of counsel which may be available. He 
should, moreover, sustain such a cooperative relationship with 
academic officers, with medical advisors, with psychiatrists, with 
deans of men and women, and any other sources of specialized 
aid which may be available, that he may enlist their aid as occa- 
sion may demand. 


M. J. Exner, Director, Division of Educational Measures, 
American Social Hygiene Association, in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Social Hygiene reports upon a study of the ‘‘Status 
of Sex Education in the Colleges.’’ In his concluding paragraph 
he says: 


In conclusion it may be said that the returns from this 
questionnaire confirm a fact of which we have long been con- 
scious, namely, that the least attention is given to social 
hygiene in the very large institutions, including most of the 
State universities, and the most conscientious attention and 
best work is found among the colleges and universities of 
more moderate size. In but a very few of the large institu- 
tions do we discover any concern for this aspect of educa- 
tion for adjustment to the conditions of life. In a recent 
minute study of the more than 400 courses of one of the 
State universities, almost nothing was found that could be 
considered social hygiene i in content or purpose. The ques- 
tionnaire returned by one of the largest of State univer- 
sities may be taken as a fair example. The heads of the 
seven college departments concerned in this questionnaire 
all took pains courteously to report on the questionnaire, but 
the only reference to social hygiene was a brief dealing ‘with 
the venereal diseases and some items in the home economics 
course on child care. 
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THE STUDENT WORKERS’ ROUND TABLE 
HARRY T. STOCK, Editor 


' A PreEsipent Faces His Opportunity 


How can the president of a Christian college develop an active 
interest in religion on the part of his students? The daily 
chapel service seems not to be as fruitful as it once was. This 
is, in part, due to the fact that it has become associated with 
the thought of mass meetings and general announcements not 
closely related to a distinctly religious program. The students 
do not come with minds set to receive either inspiration or in- 
struction. And the talks are of uneven quality. Some other 
means of making an approach must be sought. At least, this 
was the judgment of a president who recently came to a Western 
college. 

Fortunately, in connection with a ministerial convocation, he 
secured a virile minister to give a series of three addresses. The 
English Department cooperated by requiring reviews of the 
lectures.. The speaker interpreted religion in human terms. He 
startled students out of their complacency and cynicism. Both 
faculty members and students continued to talk about the ad- 
dresses for many days. This, thought the president, may be the 
point of departure for a program. 

What might grow out of such a series of meetings? The fol- 
lowing seemed possible: 

An occasional informal faculty ‘‘bull-session’’ in which doubts 
and needs might be considered without the necessity of agree- 
ment or commitment to a program. 

Continuation of student discussion along these lines in Y. W. 
C. A. and fraternity groups. 

Informal interest groups for such students as might choose to 
come, a faculty member sharing in the conversation. 

An annual series of addresses by the most able leader to be 
found. 

Conferences with local pastors in an effort to develop effective 
programs in the churches. 

A closer connection between the college and the churches of 
the state, in the hope of developing slowly a consciousness of a 
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continuing and common program for pre-college youth, for 
young people in college, and for graduates who should assume 
positions of leadership in local communities. 


A Pastor REPORTS 


In the view of many leaders, the function of a college or 
university church is to offer to students a satisfying experience 
in a town-and-gown church. The following report of a pastor 
located in a town where a small college is situated indicates the 
success which may be achieved even among students in an insti- 
tution which has all of the distractions and activities of a uni- 
versity. 


The Sunday Evening Club, an informal group of students 
under the personal sponsorship of the minister, meets regu- 
larly during the school year at the Association Building on 
the campus. The program is usually the speaker and dis- 
cussion type with an occasional social hour mixed in. 
Sample programs are: (1) a series of interpretations of the 
spiritual values in various departments of study in the col- 
lege; (2) a series of meetings on ‘‘The Central Ideas of 
Catholicism, Judaism, Christian Science, and Protestant- 
ism,’’ led by representatives of the various faiths. Our 
treasurer is an Orthodox Jew. 

A college Sunday school class ye been held regularly 
from September to Easter. Four of the strongest profes- 
sors on the campus have led the class for stated periods. 
Their subjects were: ‘‘A Philosophy of Life,’’ ‘‘ What 

_ Makes up my Mind on International Questions?’’, ‘‘ Science 
and Religion,’’ and ‘‘The Religion of Jesus at Work in Our 
(Complex and Chaotic Economie Order.’’ Attendance 
reached a maximum of forty-five with an average of twenty- 
two plus. 

The church choir has enrolled thirty-three students this 
winter. 

Employment has been secured for seven through the 
church office. The minister has been used by the students 
and by some parents through personal conferences and in- 
terviews. 

The students of the freshman class who designated Con- 
gregational preference were written to before the college 
year opened. Highty-eight freshmen were invited by per- 
sonal letter to the first church service of the school year and 
to a reception at the parsonage that afternoon. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-three letters of invitation to become associate 
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members were mailed the following week. Cards of instruc- 
tion were sent out to 110 who accepted our invitation to 
associate with this church. The parents of all who were 
thus associated with our church were personally written by 
the minister. 

_ This of course does not complete the listing of religious 
influences helpful to our students on the campus. We must 
include the chapel services which are increasingly well at- 
tended; the beautiful vesper service with the vesper choir 
which uses a number of our young people; the Christian 
Associations; ete. One must not fail to mention the pre- 
dominantly Christian interest and influence of the faculty 
—thirty-four of whom are members of this church and nine- 
teen quite definitely associated with it. 


THE Economic PROBLEM 


It is expected that hundreds of groups of young people will 
give their attention next autumn to a thoroughgoing study of 
the economic problem. Several pieces of material are already 
available: Unemployment (Association Press, 35 cents); The 
Human Price of Coal (Association Press, 40 cents) ; Toward a, 
New Economic Order (Association Press, 15 cents). At least 
three others are projected: The Prophets and the Problems of 
Infe, S. A. Weston (Pilgrim Press); The Way out of the De- 
pression (American Baptist Publication Society) ; Poverty and 
Wealth (Epworth League unit). The report of a most stirring 
Conference on Social Action has also been issued by the Epworth 
League (15 cents). An interdenominational committee is plan- 
ning detailed help for groups intending to study this issue; write 
to The Committee on Emphases, 22nd Floor, 203 North Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. The summer conferences will doubtless pro- 
vide delegates with a wealth of resources. Faculty experts from 
many fields may be secured as guides in discussion. 

In this connection, the following statement, which represents 
the point of view of a number of denominational and inter- 
denominational workers with young people, may be used as a 
basis of study: 


A PROGRAM FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING IN THE SOCIAL AND 
EcoNnoMic ORDER 
(1) A profound conviction that the present economic order, 


like slavery, the saloon and war, is sinful, pagan and organized) 
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on principles inherently and basically contrary to the Christian 
ideal. 

(2) A determination through continued hard work and dis- 
ciplined study to master the facts and theories of economic life 
and to know what is going on in the world. 

\(8) A mastery of the methods and techniques whereby we may 
be effective critics of the established order to the end that, first, 
our own children and then all others whom we contact, may have’ 
their eyes opened and become ‘‘protestants’’ against the en- 
trenched wrongs of our day. 

(4) A determination to accept the livelihood we are forced to 
take from the established order with a clear realization of what 
we are doing, a confession of our implication in the social sins 
and the utterance of a sincere and vigorous protest. 

(5) An ordering of one’s personal economy on the basis of 
need arrived at in some such way as adaptation of the govern- 
ment decency living scale and an intelligent program for shar- 
ing the surplus with those in need. 

(6) Dedication of self to unequivocal personal participation 
in the struggle for justice, righteousness, economic security— 
those weightier matters of the law on which Christianity is be- 
ing judged in the world today. 

(7) Participation in the orderly, organized democratic effort 
to secure these ends through political action—since we live in 
a democracy where changes are supposed to come in this fashion. 

(8) The practice of open-handed living in the spirit of trust, 
good-will, and fellowship with all of God’s children. This in- 
cludes those who differ from us. 

(9) The faith that in such living we are sharing the deepest 
purposes of God and that thus can we come into real fellowship 
with Him. This involves the reexamination of our practice of 
personal devotions. 


Secretary Patrick J. Hurley, of President Hoover’s Cabinet, in 
a recent address, declared: ‘‘I have been a cowboy, and I know 
something about the psychology of cattle when they stampede. 
But I never classed men on the mental or moral level of a beef 
steer, and I am honestly puzzled when I see a hundred million 
of the children of God acting like a bunch of locoed eattle.’’ 
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GETTYSBURG COLLEGE CENTENNIAL 


HENRY W. A. HANSON 
President of Gettysburg College 


Gettysburg College celebrated the centennial of her founding 
May 26—May 30 with general public exercises, special memorial 
addresses, symposia for professional groups and gala Commence- 
ment festivities, largely attended by alumni, students and 
friends. 

Statistical compilations of various kinds in connection with the 
celebration have brought to light some interesting facts. Among 
them is a table of figures showing the total number who have 
passed through her doors and their occupations in life. During 
much of the century from 1832 to 1932 classes were small. This 
was the case, as compared with present enrolment, in most of the 
institutions of the country, especially in the detached denomi- 
national colleges. For many years the whole student body num- 
bered less than the number now annually graduated. 

An examination of the statistics for Gettysburg shows that in 
the hundred years now ended, 5,648 students were enrolled. Of 
this total 1,385 entered the ministry ; 48 became missionaries; 58 
college presidents; 424 college teachers; 870 teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 441 practiced medicine; 361 law, of 
whom 15 have risen to judgeships. Business claimed 1,333, and 
science, pure and applied, 156. The rest found their ways into 
the other callings that appeal to educated men. 

These figures reveal, among other things, that the training at 
Gettysburg has prepared men to take up any line of work that 
has appealed to their ambitions. It laid foundations for speciali- 
zation in theology, medicine, law, science, business or the post- 
graduate studies that fitted men for chairs in the higher institu- 
tions of learning. The eminence which some of them attained in 
their respective spheres is a tribute to the thoroughness of the 
academic education they received. 

The proportion of those who gave themselves to the preaching 
of the gospel indicates how steady has been the loyalty of the 
college to the primary and immediate purpose of its founding. 
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It had its origin in the need of supplying the Lutheran Church 
with ministerial candidates prepared for theological studies by 
a prior discipline of the mind and acquaintance with the sub- 
jects included in the curriculum of a liberal arts college. An- 
nually through the century an uninterrupted procession of young 
men passed from the college into the theological seminary, and 
while the numbers varied from year to year, the church has only 
at rare intervals lacked an adequate supply of ministers to fill 
the vacant fields or volunteer for as much pioneer mission work 
as the church was able to finance and support. Born of the 
church and nurtured by the church, the college has never for- 
gotten the cause to which it originally was dedicated, while the 
variety of occupations into which its graduates passed at the 
same time reveals the purpose of the founders to provide an edu- 
cation not only for candidates for the ministry but for those 
aspiring to any other honorable calling in life. 

Another interesting result is reached if those entering the 
ministry as pastors, missionaries, and teachers or administrators 
in colleges and seminaries and elementary and secondary school 
teachers are combined in one group. They are found to con- 
stitute a very large percentage of those who have studied at 
Gettysburg. What this reveals is that spiritual rather than 
materialistic aims have guided the hundred years of the college 
history. Evidently her students were inspired to look upon the 
world otherwise than as something to be exploited, as an arena 
for selfish scrambling for whatever was in sight. They would 
seem to have recognized the nobility of the altruistic but less re- 
munerative callings and looked upon life as an opportunity to 
serve their age by serving God and their fellowmen. The fact 
that in the first century of her history Gettysburg did not re- 
ceive more numerous and larger gifts from her own children may 
in the last analysis reflect glory on her. It has been due, not to 
lack of loyalty to her, it is because during much of the period 
the numbers graduated each year were few, and she herself di- 
rected so many of them into fields where the financial rewards 
were not great. Poverty for an institution or an individual has 
its inconveniences and hardships, but there is a nobility in it 
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when it is the result of rating the things of the spirit above things 
of sense. 

At any rate, Gettysburg is proud of her record in the spirit 
of dedication to high aims that has animated the alumni. 

Throughout a long century, when the resources of the country 
were exploited with feverish eagerness, when opportunities for 
amassing great wealth were multiplied to an extent unknown 
before in human history, when every decade advanced new 
frontiers and opened up fresh fields for financial gain, Gettys- 
burg continued to send out men and women who defined life in 
terms of its spiritual values. The highest appreciation of and 
the fullest loyalty to such values are not inconsistent with the 
accumulation and possession of large wealth, as is evidenced by 
the devoted lives of multitudes of people who have gained great 
fortunes and at the same time have dedicated themselves and 
their possessions to the furtherance of all the high ends of human 
living. But the notable thing in the statistics of Gettysburg stu- 
dents through a hundred years is the impressive number of them 
who entered on spheres of work that offered no prospects of large 
financial returns and in which the rewards beyond a modest com- 
petence were things of the spirit. Institutions, like orchards, 
may be judged by their products. By their fruits ye may know 
them. 


Bernard Fay, advising that Oxford, London, Paris, Heidel- 
berg, Berlin have already begun an interpretation of American 
civilization, believes that other intellectual centers will follow 
the same course and that American principles will be found to 
be of value to the world. 


President Walter Dill Scott, of Northwestern University : ‘‘We 
have had scattered instances of precocity before, but never a 
program to foster genius in quantity. We’d like to see if a 
Jeremy Bentham, Ben Franklin, James Watt, Lord Byron, 
Mozart, or a General Washington can be turned out under 


modern educational conditions.’’ 
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HOW CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY SERVES 
THE SOUTH 


ERNEST L. STOCKTON 
President of Cumberland University 


Cumberland University, founded in 1842, is one of the oldest 
universities in the State of Tennessee. Almost from the year 
of its founding Cumberland became an educational center for 
the ministers, teachers, lawyers, and statesmen not only of 
Tennessee and the South, but of the nation. 

During the eighty-nine years of Cumberland’s history more 
than 21,000 students have matriculated in some department of 
the university. More than 5,000 of these have graduated and 
have taken up positions of leadership and service in their respec- 
tive communities. The president of one of America’s national 
organizations has said that he meets Cumberland men in prac- 
tically every community, state, and section of the country who 
stand out as leaders of vision and success. 

Students from all sections of the country and from foreign 
countries matriculate in some department of the university every 
year. For the past few years the university has matriculated 
annually an average of 800 students in all departments and 
schools. The School of Law has furnished to the nation more 
lawyers, legislators, executives, and judges than any other school 
of its kind in the South. 

A distinctive service of Cumberland University has been the 
making of character. It has a great record as an inspirer of con- 
structive leadership in the leading professions. Libraries, lab- 
oratories, gymnasiums, magnificent buildings, endowments, and 
research are all factors which make the successful educational 
institution, but Cumberland has emphasized along with these 
the fact that Christian character is the foundation of the most 
permanent success. In times when there may be a danger of 
overspecialization, commercialization, and mechanization of edu- 
cation, Cumberland maintains that the major function of educa- 
tion is the enrichment and development of spiritual resources in 


————— 


personality and the consecration of all human energy to the task — 


of making better humanity and a better world in which to live. 
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Cumberland’s contribution to social, political, educational, and 
religious leadership during its eighty-nine years of service is 
worthy of study and consideration, and is outlined herein as a 
record of a part of the achievements of this historic institution. 


A. 


Who’s Who in America: 
ee EAGT ALON IN BINGO. oe. ccte cece Ace neceatese te etcncih mean ae te 82 
ee ONT OL SUC OILS osetia Sone cache ee ee Ee es ois ae 15 


II, Education: 


ITT. 


EV; 


(a) Graduates— 


1. College or university presidents ....cressscsnsmensneeeuememsnses = 44 
25 College or: universityadeans .c.055.ciccntndctneedaecnetny 10 
3. College or university registT arg ...ccccssecnessseescsetesennesrneesen 10 
4. College or university professors . Heh 
5. Administrators in public service .. ita LAO 
(Soe LOT AND Sah eYojeuhin Voy s¥: Coe a ecto ew eed cee ee 130 
(b) Former students (non-graduates) in education once 572 
Church Workers: 
(a) Graduates— 
1. Graduates who have entered the mimistry ...ccsecsccaccscsmeseneneneen 1,200 
aOR OA EILES STOVES EROS kore ycresSsnesecrcrecicttacenaurteemenmtereeeccmmpinet at 31 
3. Y. M. C. A. secretaries 1 
4. Other full-time Christian WOTKeTS osccscssssssssssstsesssenssnssnnse 100 
(b) Former students im Christian Work o...esccssessssssssssseseeusenseassemsenneen 629 
Alumni Service to Churches: 
Ds HMiders in Presby torian, CHUTeh: cctaisscriacsnsescasgisncyneieconiineee crea 
2. Similar seryice im other Churches ocesscsecsscocssenesesesusesassessesnteesses 
Doe EMUSECOM LIT. SUE CHU CHS yoo ccxatscrans sect sscestesescr ects nscomneaaespoetrecnoow 
4, Sunday School superintendents... eccccscsescsasseuseenseseen 
5. Leaders in mission study QTOUPS -eccecrcsssssssesseeeasensesns 


6. Sunday School teachers in all churches 


Public Service: 
1. United States Supreme Court ..rcecseesssssrsasetsssusenssantnsenesece 2 


2. Other United States Corrts ..ececsscsacsssssssssmssonetsmronenseeen ies 14 
3. United States Senators ............. 9 
4. United States Congressmen .... 50 
5. United States Diplomatic Service 12 
Gord udgesuorl State Comets yi gecrsa:cncaractianenntieaslastaiencaesttoaesenone 200 
Tp ROTA EN IT SS ane) (Gg ancy i Ue cae wera nem er trees eee eo erento leer aremerenay avers ore 300 
Beery Ch GE TVOL Chee 3 TEU CS crtccscsk ts scuce ratios cc catanesneshce cs stgocpstte canvas eanttncns pattern 7 
9. State Senators or Representatives 850 
QC OMB y IMAP erect ctegeccrt- cris scaasemicuceeet ices 150 
11. County Superintendents of Schools .. 100 
Eh Pee @)E NCR COMING Vs OLE CLANS ecrctectetes scat cecceecnvecsriennsone te caneetana stern tocrirer seers 150 
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1B, Mayors Of Cities esevnenssnmesneeeneenismsennemenamimirunsmmiunmainnniansnsnene 95 
14, Other types of Public SerVice rrcccreremeesesmnsennnenstntsnrsnsmennees 452 
Grand Total of Public Servants ececsnscrssresremeeneninsensssentemneneess 10,803 


The commencement in June, 1932, will mark the ninetieth an- 
niversary of the founding of Cumberland University. The trus- 
tees, administrative officers, and alumni are now developing 
plans for the celebration of the ninetieth anniversary. 


MILITANT, THOUGH CONTROLLED IDEALISM 


In the March, 1932, issue of The Garnet, the literary magazine 
of the undergraduates of Bates College, appears this editorial 
comment : 


Belatedly, this issue of The Garnet comes from the press. 
If from the experience of four years at Bates the editor may 
comment on the trend of creative writing here, it would be 
to say that with each year there has been a growing maturity 
of thought, a greater ease of expression, greater seriousness 
of purpose, and far more important, an increasingly definite 
note of triumph, courage, and hope. 

It is not too far to conclude, by the vanes of these efforts 
in printed thought, that the wind has shifted from the cyni- 
cism, despair and disintegration left by the sickly heritage 
of war, to a revived, fresh, inspiring attitude of militant, 
though controlled idealism. 


The editor, who writes these sentiments, appends his name, 
Valery Burati, evidently an Italian, either by ancestry or nativ- 
ity, and a poem, in the same magazine, entitled ‘‘The Builders,’’ 
also by Valery Burati, because its scene is laid in Naples, con- 
firms both race and residence as Italian. 

Can sunny Italy say to the more prosaic New England, truth- 
fully, that idealism, militant yet controlled, is increasing among 
our college students, and that cynicism and despair are retreat- 
ing? If the judgment be true, and if it be true in other and 
many colleges, then great hope and steadying confidence may 
come to American life and to the world’s life. 

Do others perceive this trend ? 

A. W. A. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
Instructors, Eprrep py Ismar J. Perrrz, PROFESSOR OF 
BrsuicaL LireRATuRE, Syracuse UNIVERSITY 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OFFERING A UNIT OF BIBLE FOR 


ee COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Preliminary: The History of the English Bible, Types of Litera- 
ture in the Bible. 


I. Memory Work: Some passages to be selected from the follow- 
ing, and others as may seem desirable to class and 


teacher : 

The Two Great Commandments: Deut. 6:4, 5, and Lev. 
19: 18b. 

The Ten Commandments: Exodus 20: 1-17. 

Psalm 23. 


Psalms 1, or 19, or 91 or 121. 

The Beatitudes: Matt. 5:3-12; other portions of Matt. 
DcOyO8. f. 

I Corinthians 13. 

Portions of John 14, or 15, or 16. 

Romans 8: 35-39, or 12. 

Ephesians 3: 14-21, 6: 10-17. 

Philippians 3: 7-14, 4: 4-8. 


II. Outline of Old Testament Material: 
(It is expected that teachers will emphasize the nar- 
ratives and characters rather than the mere historical 
outline. ) 


1. Patriarchal Period, ending about 1250 B. C.: 
Primitive religious customs and conditions of living. 
The patriarchal figures, and association of the patriarchs 
Prepared by the Committee on Correlation of Bible Work in Secondary 
Schools and Colleges of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 
Revised January-February, 1932. The Committee will provide a bibliogra- 


phy in October. 
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with certain localities: Abraham, Hebron; Isaac, 
Beersheba; Jacob, Bethel. 


2. Egyptian Sojourn, Exodus, and Wilderness Wanderings, 
about 1250-1150 B. C.: 

The Joseph stories. The leadership of Moses: Hebrew 
slavery, the plagues, the Passover, the Covenant at Sinai 
and the Laws, Forty Years in the Wilderness, the Ark 
of the Covenant. 


3. Invasion and Settlement of Canaan, about 1150-1025, 
B. C.: 
The dangers—religious, political, and economic—con- 
fronting the invaders. Joshua, Deborah, Barak, Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samson, Canaanites, Philistines. 


4, Origin and Development of the Kingdom, about 1025- 
937 B..C.: 
(Emphasis only upon main characters and events.) 
Two stories of the relations of Samuel and Saul. 
Character and work of Saul. Life of David: capture of 
Jerusalem, and unification of the Kingdom. Solomon: 
foreign influence, the Temple, economic changes. | 


5. The Two Hebrew Kingdoms, 937-586 B. C. (Main char- ~ 
acters and events) : 

Division and rivalry of the two kingdoms. Rise of the 
House of Omri. Elijah and the danger from foreign ~ 
influences. Social conditions under Jeroboam II. Amos — 
and the place of morality in religion. Hosea and the . 
place of love in religion. The Assyrian threat and the 
eareer of Isaiah. The finding of the Book of Deuteron- 
omy. Jeremiah’s message. Jeroboam I, Ahab, Jezebel, — 
Elisha, Jehu, Micah, Josiah. 


6. Babylonian Period, 586-538 B. C.: 
Religious and economic adjustments. Increased legal- — 

istic interest. The rise of the synagogue. Ezekiel and — 
individual responsibility. 2nd Isaiah and the place of © 
suffering in religion. 
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7. The Persian Period, 538-332 B. C.; the Greek and Mac- 
cabean Periods, 332-63 B. C.: 
The rebuilding of the Temple and walls of Jerusalem. 
The Hymn Book of the Second Temple, i.e., Psalms. 
The stories of Ruth, Jonah, and Esther in their bearing 
upon Jewish nationalism. The story of the Maccabean 
Rising. The Book of Daniel. 


III. Outline of New Testament Material: 


1. Roman Period (63 B. C.-70 A. D.) Development of 
World Empire. Jewish Thought. 


2. Life and Teachings of Jesus: 

a. The general outline of the events in Jesus’ life, and 
the method and content of his teaching as given 
in the Synoptic Gospels. 

b. A consideration of the distinctive characteristics of 
each of the four Gospels. 


3. The Beginnings of the Christian Movement: 

a. The early community, the power of the risen Christ, 
the fellowship of the early believers, Pentecost, 
the leadership of Peter. 

b. The martyrdom of Stephen and the conversion 
of Paul. 

ce. The widening field. Antioch. 


4. A brief study of Paul’s service to the Christian cause, 
with particular reference to his activity in one or 
more communities as given in Acts and the associated 
letters—t.e., to believers in Philippi, Corinth, Ephesus, 
or other cities. 


IV. Use of Maps: 


1. Old Testament: 
a. The Ancient World of the Hebrews before 1250 
B. C. Locate Ur, Haran, Mesopotamia, Canaan, 
principal rivers, fertile crescent, desert. 
b. Show the topographical features of Palestine, 
mountains and rivers. 
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ec. The World of David’s time, indicate significance 
to Hebrews. 
d. Show the limits of the two Hebrew Kingdoms. 
e. Persian Empire, showing position of the Jewish 
colony. 
2. New Testament: 
a. Palestine in the time of Jesus. 
b. The Mediterranean world of Paul’s day with par- 
ticular attention to the location of two of the 
cities where he worked. 


HOW ONE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE SEEKS TO 
SERVE THE CHURCH 


L. BR. LOOMIS 
Department of Christian Leadership and Social Science, Keuka College 


The criticism is frequently advanced by the church that the 
college graduate returns to the home community to take no 
active part in the church. The reason sometimes given is that 
the training which our youth receive in college does not enable 
them to articulate their technical education with the needs and 
program of the church. 

Youth, on the other hand, are saying that the church in gen- 
eral has no place in its plans and program for the kind of train- 
ing which they have received in college. 

Under the present scheme of things most of our college 
graduates fail to line up with the church after graduation and 
make the contribution to the church and the developing religious 
life of the community which the church and college have a 
right to expect of them. In this respect the majority of our 
college graduates are functioning below their level in the com- 
munities where they locate. 

‘We know that other types of social work appeal to the most 
gifted of our college women. It is only occasionally that one 
comes to ask, ‘‘Is there anything that I can look forward to do- 
ing within church lines?’’ Those of us who are engaged in 
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training leaders for the church may well ask ourselves whether 
we are doing our part in training for leadership and turning 
the attention of our young people toward the church. What 
can be done to make the general influences in college more favor- 
able to church loyalty and usefulness? 

Keuka College is attempting to meet this challenge in three 
ways: 

(1) By offering Standard Leadership Credit in college courses 
which comprehend similar Standard Leadership Training 
courses. In sixteen of our college courses such credit is given. 
Students taking these courses are required to do supplementary 
reading in the Standard Leadership Training text-books in the 
respective courses. Thus do they become familiar with the 
leadership training program of the church. 

This opportunity is supplemented by long and short term 
leadership training schools in the local community. A long term 
school is held on Sunday nights over a period of six weeks each 
fall and a short term school on five successive nights for the 
period of one week sometime during the winter. In these three 
ways a student is able to complete all requirements for a 
Standard Leadership Training Diploma in connection with her 
college course. Studenits earning some or all of the Leadership 
Training units in this way not only become acquainted with the 
training work and program of the church but are able to teach 
many of these courses in their local churches after graduation. 

(2) By training students for directors of Vacation Church 
Schools. This work is purely extra-curricular. It carries no 
college credit. Keuka students serve some seventy-five churches 
throughout the state in this way every summer, touching the 
lives of some three thousand children. A student director goes 
to a church or community, organizes the Vacation Church School, 
selects and trains a group of local workers for the school, and 
remains with it for two or four or six weeks of its duration. She 
then goes on to another community and there performs a similar 
service. For this service these directors are remunerated by 
the church. : 

In addition to performing this service, deputation teams are 
sent out to present the claims of the Vacation Church School 
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to interested churches and communities. A school usually re- 
sults from such a visit. : 

The church needs the help of the college to carry on this work 
mainly for three reasons, 7.¢., the majority of pastors are not 
trained for it; or, if trained, feel that they can not add this to 
an already overloaded schedule; and, in other cases, a Vacation 
Church School, if held at all, must be held at the only time when 
the pastor can take his vacation. 

The Vacation Church School offers a splendid opportunity for 
college students to render a large and significant service to the 
ehurch, during the summer months, and at the same time help to 
finance their education. 

(8) By preparing teachers for Week Day Religious Instruc- 
tion. This movement is little more than a decade old. Since it 
began in Gary, Indiana, it has spread with amazing rapidity 
throughout the whole United States. It bids fair to become the 
major enterprise in the program of the church. Thirty-three 
states and the District of Columbia now have schools. In New 
York some 40,000 children were enrolled in such schools last 
year. 

Through courses in organization and methods Keuka prepares 
teachers for this coming school of the church. A part of this 
training is actual practice teaching under adequate supervision, 
in local communities adjacent to the college. Many such teach- 
ers Serve avocationally in their respective communities after 
leaving college. 

In all of this training work Keuka College has the loyal sup- 
port and the enthusiastic cooperation of the Baptist State Con- 
vention and the American Baptist Publication Society. The 
former aids in promoting this work throughout the Baptist 
churches of the state, and the latter through financial assistance 
and also by furnishing a teacher for the five-day-training-insti- 
tute each year. Without this support the work would be much 
more difficult. 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association was held at Columbia University, New York 
City, May 3, 4 and 5, 1932. 

Theme: ‘‘Implications for Character-Religious Agencies of the 
Findings of the Wickersham Commission Studies and Similar 
Investigations.’’ 

Since the prohibition issue has so largely overshadowed the 
other reports of the Wickersham Commission dealing with prob- 
lems of crime and criminal procedure that they have been prac- 
tically ignored by the public, the suggestion was made by Dr. 
John H. Finley that some organization give extended and in- 
tensive study to the entire report lest its real value be lost to 
the country. With this thought in mind, the R. E. A. Board 
decided to consider the causes of crime and lawlessness in the 
administration of law as shown by the Wickersham report, along 
with their implications for religious and character education. 

The keynote of the convention was struck at the banquet Tues- 
day evening, May 3, presided over by Dr. John H. Finley, Presi- 
dent of the R. E. A. Banquet speakers were: President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Father Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Hon. Joseph Proskauer, Dean William F. Russell and Hon. 
George W. Wichersham. 

Mr. Wickersham was invited to explain the conclusions reached 
after the inquiry over which he presided for two years. Said 
Mr. Wickersham: 


Read the Commission’s reports on causes of crime, on law- 
lessness in law enforcement, on prosecution and on criminal 
procedure, and you will realize how often the machinery set 
up to enforce law or to prevent crime becomes the most 
potent engine for creating criminals. Read the report on 
penal institutions, probation and parole for the sad history 
of the way a chance offender is made into a life-long enemy 
of society through the influence of local lockups and jails. 
Much reliance has been placed on punishment as a deterrent 
from crime. Yet when penalties were most severe, crimes 
against life and property 6s ee prevalent. Is there not 
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something better than fines, imprisonment and killing to 
cause men to refrain from law breaking? 


The juvenile offender is the very heart of the problem accord- 
ing to Mr. Wickersham. 


As we tolerate in our large cities slum areas of the kinds 
described in the Commission’s report, and so long as we 
allow children to grow up in them with no healthy outlet 
for their natural spirits—no playgrounds, no boys’ clubs 
open to all;—so long as our jails remain what they are, 
places where young and old, the criminal and the innocent, 
are herded together in conditions that violate every prin- 
ciple of decency; so long as in reformatories the delinquent 
boy or girl is brought in contact with the seasoned offender 
and given every opportunity to learn the lure of adventurous 
erime, so long as the release of children on probation is a 
pretense and furnishes no intelligent, sympathetic guidance 
to a useful career, just so long will the ranks of the criminals 
be steadily recruited by children. 

The release of prisoners on probation or on parole, where 
accompanied by adequate and proper supervision, has been 
demonstrated to be far more effective in checking criminal 
conduct than any other method. 

Many men who are far from being criminals at heart com- 
mit crime under temptation which comes to them at a mo- 
ment when their resisting powers are weak. It may be a 
moment of passion; it may be the need of money. But it 
is a moment of temptation which overcomes principle. The 
problem for society is to prevent such men from developing 
into the outlaw class and becoming lifelong burdens upon 
society. 


In conclusion Mr. Wickersham said: 


Two essentials seem to lie at the root of the problem: first, 
to surround the growing child with healthy influences and 
develop in him good principles: and second, to help the first 
offender with sympathy and aid which may enable him to 
redeem himself and go straight. Lastly, we should remem- 
ber that men will respect law only when law is respectable 
and that the method of administering justice is often more 
important than justice itself. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler discussed law enforcement and 
the sanctions which govern human behavior. He said: 
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We moderns have an almost childlike faith in what we call 
law. But the fact that a man has been convicted of a mur- 
der in a neighboring state has no effect in checking the ac- 
tions of a criminal, for each man thinks he will not be de- 
tected or punished. The problem is not primarily law, but 
morals, not primarily punishment, but education. If you 
expect to deal with crime merely by passing laws against it 
and punishing those who violate these laws, you will go on 
building prisons to the end of time. More murders were 
committed in the United States last year than have ever been 
recorded for a similar period anywhere in the world. .. . If 
you seek a non-criminal population you can get it only by 
the direct appeal of conduct and by upholding and teaching 
those sanctions of conduct which really control action. 


Father Fulton J. Sheen voiced the opinion that there are three 
things which must be taken into consideration regarding crime: 


The insufficiency of society as a standard. 

The permancy of morals. There are only two adjustments 
to be made in life: to adjust ourselves to our morals and to 
adjust our morals to ourselves. We should not change our 
moral standards but ourselves. 

A definite cognizance of the existence of God in our edu- 
cational system. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, five different seminars were held. 
On Wednesday Dr. J. V. Moldenhawer, Father James M. Gillis 
and Rabbi Barnett R. Brickner spoke. Said Father Gills: ‘‘The 
underlying assumption of this convention seems to be that we 
have reached a crisis in morals—not a condition of defeat, but 
a crisis.’? Father Gillis feels that the situation demands not a 

Socrates but an Isaiah, a prophet saying, ‘‘Hear, O Israel, Thus 
saith the Lord.’’ Our college and university people are fiddling 
while Rome burns—that is debating, playing with commissions 
and conventions and the earthquake is on. There must be a 
eomplete revolution in society regarding the moral law and 
nothing will bring it about except knowing the mind of God. 
Legislation, public opinion, philosophy have failed completely. 

On Thursday afternoon reports were made by the chairmen of 
the seminars to a general session. It developed that all the 
groups found themselves divided as to what to do about the mal- 
adjustment which they had located-—-whether to induce the indi- 
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vidual to be satisfied with the existing system or to change the 
system so that it would satisfy the individual. 

The group which considered ‘‘The Changes going on in Moral 
and Religious Sanctions for Conduct’’ reported that there was a 
general agreement on the criteria that should govern social plan- 
ning—respect for personality, respect for intelligence and respect 
for the continuity of attitudes in social existence. 

The group considering ‘‘The Moral World of the Child’’ re- 
ported ‘‘a wholesome uncertainty’’ as to any conclusions. There 
was agreement that moral conduct is a function of the situation 
and in order to do something for the individual, something must 
be done for the situation in which he lives. The solution for 
the situation largely advocated by this group, as in most of the 
others, was socialism in some aspect or other. It seems the great- 
est dispute was over the abolition of economic competition. 

The group dealing with the question ‘‘Should Character-Build- 
ing Agencies Resort to Governmental Authority or Seek to 
Develop Authority from Within,’’ of which Dr. John MeDill Fox, 
Dean of the School of Law of the Catholic University of America, 
was chairman, reported that they wished to protest against the 
abandonment of education by the churches where the state has 
taken it over. 

The group charged with the problem of ‘‘How to Help Mal- 
adjusted Personalities’? found it impossible to agree as to 
which factor was to be adjusted—whether it was the individual 
that was to be considered as the fixed point of reference or his 
social environment. It was felt, however, that the needs of the 
individual in his personal situation must be kept in view. 

The convention closed with a general meeting Thursday eve- 
ning, May 5, with Rabbi Louis L. Mann, Dr. George Johnson 
and Dr. Fred J. Kelly speaking. Catholic, Jewish and Protes- 
tant leaders united in asking for a closer alliance of education 
and religion for young people which will preclude the develop- 
ment of organized corruption and a general breakdown of moral 
standards such as we are today witnessing. R. H. L. 
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